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STOICISM IS NOT ENOUGH 


TOICISM is a great quality. It means bearing 
whatever comes to us. A stoic is a man of 
power. He shows fortitude. He is like a rock 

in the presence of pain, hardship, temptation. He 
can’t be worn down. He resists and endures. Nor, on 
the other hand, is he moved unduly by joy or success. 

Three hundred years before Christ, there was a 
school of philosophers in ancient Athens called stoics, 
founded by Zeno. They were philosophers of action 
rather than of contemplation. They had no doubt 
about the freedom of the will. What man ought to do 
he could do, and that ought had its origin in God. 
These stoics exerted a mighty influence upon some of 
the noblest characters in the Roman Empire. 

At its best, stoicism did not deprecate feeling, 
but it mastered feeling. 

So noble was stoicism in its great days that one 
hesitates to say that stoicism is not enough. 

In the sense of simply bearing the misfortunes 
of life, stoicism is not enough. Faith has to be 
added. 

The British people of today are giving the world 
one of the noblest exhibitions of fortitude in history. 
Common people and titled people are stoical under 
the terrific hammering of modern warfare, and with 
both personal and national sorrows to bear. But the 
stoicism of the British is very largely religious. They 
are a people of faith. 

They have faith in a way of life that they have 
been working for through the centuries. They abhor 
the kind of life that is seeking to replace their own. 
They have faith that they can successfully resist it, 
however great the odds. 

Faith of this kind lies back of power to endure. 
To create it, to put it into human beings, is one of the 
noblest tasks to which we can give our lives. How 
small and ignoble “‘defeatism”’ and “escapism” appear 


in comparison! 
* * 


BACK AGAIN 


IVE years ago this very month Emperor Haile 
Selassie of Ethiopia was driven from his palace 
in Addis Ababa because Fascist marauders 

had invaded and seized his country by high-handed 
military force. Last week this ‘‘Lion of the Seed of 
Judah” returned to his capital and to his palace, which 
the Italian invaders had turned into an office building. 
The return of the Negus to Addis Ababa symbolized 
the British conquest of Italian East Africa—Ethiopia, 


Eritrea, and Italian Somaliland—an empire of 660,000 
square miles and a population of about 12,100,000. 
Haile Selassie is the first of the rulers of invaded coun- 
tries to return to his throne. 

So writes Doctor Hartman in Zions Herald. We 
desire to emphasize one word, and that is first. 

Other leaders ‘will follow. Haakon of Norway, 
Wilhelmina of Holland, will go back to their thrones. 
Leopold of Belgium will be freed from what is virtual 
imprisonment. Benes will be welcomed in Czecho- 
slovakia with cheers. But not the men of Vichy. 

* * 


CHIEF JUSTICE HUGHES 


HARLES EVANS HUGHES, who retires as 
Chief Justice July 1, has rendered public service 
throughout his working life. 

As a lawyer, he came to the front in the insurance 
investigation in New York State. He was so able and 
so successful that a lot of hard-boiled Republican poli- 
ticians had to nominate him for Governor of New 
York, partly because of the pressure of the rank and 
file and partly because they believed that they could 
win with him. They did win and he made a high- 
minded, non-partisan, able Governor. 

Again the necessities of politics brought about his 
nomination for President against Woodrow Wilson, 
who was running for a second term. The Republicans 
had to have a strong candidate, and they took the 
unusual step of going to the United States Supreme 
Court, where Hughes had been sitting for six years as 
Associate Justice. 

Justice Hughes was defeated for President, al- 
though, for twenty-four hours, he thought and prac- 
tically everybody else, including Mr. Wilson, thought 
that he had been elected. He was practicing his pro- 
fession when President Hoover appointed him as 
Chief Justice. 

He is one of the great lawyers who are not bound 
by precedent. He has been conscious of social change 
and of the new emphasis upon the economic as well as 
the political rights of man. At the same time he has 
realized the importance of history in helping shape 
new movements. His address at the 150th anniversary 
of the Supreme Court has taken rank among the mas- 
terpieces of American eloquence. 

He is not a one-sided man. He madea successful 
administrator as well as judge. His service as Sec- 
retary of State under Presidents Harding and Coolidge 
is ranked high by impartial critics. 

In our judgment, he would have made a great 
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and successful President if California had not willed 


otherwise. 
It is highly creditable to our country that a man 


like the Chief Justice can win such praise from men 
of all shades of political opinion. We are often cursed 
by our politics. Too often we let our political hatreds 
dictate our attitudes toward world affairs. Chief 
Justice Hughes rendered his greatest service to the 
Republican Party by being first of all a broad-minded 
American. ase 
THE KAISER WHO RAN AWAY 
NE of our ambassadors who knew Emperor 
William the Second well wrote of him that his 
engaging personal qualities made him all the 
more dangerous because they covered up his mediocre 
abilities. 

Always we have been sorry for him. Always we 
have felt that if he had been man enough to resist 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff and gone straight back to 
Berlin when an armistice was inevitable, he would have 
escaped the worst of the ignominy that he suffered. 
He might have been deposed or he might have been 
killed, but he would have had the glory of ‘standing 
by.”’ But he was a man of inferior ability in a su- 
perior place. It is bad business when the world has to 
face that kind of situation. 

There has not been much dignity in the position 
that he has occupied in exile, and now that he is 
dead, his body is to be left there in a foreign land. 

“Don’t run away,” is one of the lessons of his life. 
Don’t try to shirk the unpleasant. Don’t leave the 
comrades in the lurch even if some of them insist 
upon it. Be sure that the project is a good one and 
then, once engaged in it, face the music. Stand by. 


* * 


A PLAN TO ENLARGE PLANNING 


E published in our last issue a proposed amend- 
ment to the by-laws of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention which sets up a planning 

board for the denomination. On the board all the 
major interests of the denomination will be repre- 
sented, including the Universalist Publishing House. 
This planning board is to take the place of the Council 
of Executives, which has done valiant work for some 
years in correlating our activities. It is not some- 
thing altogether new, but it is something that has 
proved its worth, that is now given official recognition 
and standing. The General Superintendent has been 
the presiding officer of the Council of Executives, and 
by the amendment he is made a member-of and chair- 
man of the new council. 

The thing aimed at has long been in our minds as 
highly desirable, and for a time we played with the 
idea that the executives of the different organizations 
could be made members of the Board of Trustees of 
the General Convention, but we have had some ex- 
perience of the difficulties. 

For one thing executive work is so engrossing 
and exacting that planning in any large sense has 
been crowded out. There has not been time and 
strength at board meetings for all that ought to be 
cone. 

_ By having the board itself represented on the 
planning division of the Church, what is impossible or 
impracticable from the standpoint of the board can be 
made a part of the deliberations of the planners, and 
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what seems highly important to the planners can be 
laid fully and fairly before the board. 
We do not know anybody who is not happy over 
the proposed solution of a knotty problem. 
ok * 


‘‘TOUGH ENOUGH TO KNOW THE GOOD IS 
TOUGH”’ 


AN WYCK BROOKS in his chapter, “Boston in 
V the Nineties,” from ‘‘New England Indian ~ 
Summer,”’ commented on the mood of chagrin 
and disappointment that characterized Boston in that 
period. Barrett Wendell, George Cabot Lodge, Park- 
man the historian, echoed the teaching of Charles 
Eliot Norton, who smilingly and contentedly told his 
classes that “‘it were better if they never had been born 
in this degenerate and unlovely age.’ But William 
James looked forward calmly, John Fiske had few 
doubts, President Eliot serenely confronted the future. 
“The Emersonian Eliot believed in the future; he had 
no tears to waste on the past in regrets. . . . Theolder 
were the bolder in Boston, as elsewhere; and the older 
and bolder they were the less inclined to think the 
world was going to the dogs. . . . They were tough 
enough to know that the good was tough; and, like all 
true aristocrats, they believed in their country if only 
because their country included themselves.” . 
A little more faith in the toughness of goodness 
would not come amiss these days, even in Universalist 
churches that profess belief in ‘the power of men of 
good will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil 
and progressively establish the kingdom of God.” 


* * 


FACING TROUBLE AND DANGER 


LONDON suburb was the scene on Good Fri- 
day of a remarkable demonstration of Chris- 
tian unity at the foot of the Cross. The 

churches joined together in a procession of witnesses 
through the streets, on the way to a united service. 
The procession assembled at an Anglican church. It 
was led by the ministers of all the churches in their 
robes, by the choirs, headed by two crucifixes, and by 
a Salvation Army band. The service itself was held 
in a Methodist church and was conducted by repre- 
sentatives of the Presbyterians, Methodists and 
Quakers, while the address was given by an Anglican. 
The church was crowded out and an overflow service 
had to be conducted in a neighboring hall. Speaking 
for all the clergy and ministers, the vicar of the parish 
church said they had been meeting together for some 
time to face the needs of the neighborhood as colleagues 
and not as rivals, and that they hoped that further co- 
operation would follow. This is recorded not as 
unique but as happily more and more typical of a 
changed attitude.—Spiritual Issues of the War. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“‘We have always had the apostles of despair. 
We have-always had the defeatists. We have always 
had the experts and authorities who thought they 
knew more than the rest of us and who, by adding 
up figures of men and materials and by moving pins 
about a map, proved that our cause was lost hope- 
lessly. We have always had the ‘choose your exit’ 
crowd, who said we had better make a deal with the 
enemy—we had better make the best terms we could.” 
So says Thomas Caldecott Chubb in Changing World. 
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ee Way to the Truth and the Life 


Robert Cummins 


HE soul of all improvement,” said Tolstoy, “‘is the 

improvement of the soul.” 

Convinced of this truth, it is my heartfelt 
prayer that the coming sessions of the General Con- 
vention may afford those of us who are privileged to 
attend an experience comparable to that of Murray 
when he knelt in the little “upper room” of Thomas 
Potter’s home, and that the new spirit born in us may 
reflect its radiance in all our churches. 

As trustees, officers of auxiliary organizations, 
staff members, leaders, ministers and people, we shall 
unite in our determined resolution to make our 1941 
Convention rich in the things of the spirit. So far as 
the office of the General Superintendent is concerned, 
every effort will be made to this end. 

The appalling experiences of World War II, set- 
ting before us the possibility of an utter collapse of 
civilization, call from our deeper natures a pathetic 
wistfulness. Out of the welter of cruelty, cynicism 
and hate comes a new awareness of spiritual need. 
It is not at all an unwarranted presumption that we 
stand at the threshold of a great religious awakening. 
With this as a possibility, no amount of artificially 
manufactured “issues”? should be permitted to inter- 
fere. 

There is one primary issue: How shall we make 
more effective a high and noble Universalism? The 
feeling is more widespread than ever that embodied 
in the Great Avowal is the prescription to heal the 
wounds of the world. Its spiritual ideals, its moral 
code, its unselfish purposes and its devotion to truth 
can make safe the privileges and the liberties of our 
democracy and guarantee to a social order that sense 
of oneness and mutuality upon which it can be safely 
grounded. 

Yes, let us get at the matter in point. It would be 
tragic for us to live through those Convention days 
talking only about money and by-laws and commit- 
tees and resolutions and machinery. It would be a 
pity to waste time patting ourselves on the back for 
the things our grandparents did, comfortably and 
complacently covering up our own inadequacy by 
taking upon ourselves the honor deserved only by our 
forebears. We must come to grips with the stark fact 
that humanity is right now destroying itself, and that 
more than life and wealth are being destroyed. Along 
with life and wealth are going those principles and 
ideals we have been reared to regard as sacred as life 
itself. At such a juncture in history no general 
gathering of a Church can afford to do anything else 
but to get at the heart of the matter. If it fails in this, 
then it does not deserve to survive as the responsible 
inheritor of an ongoing trust. 

But there is danger in making too deep and wide 
the gulf between the sacred and the secular. What is 
so unworthy (even in these times) about an-effort on 
the part of our people to put their Church house in 
order? In our private and domestic lives we clean up 
and brighten up; we rearrange the furnishings—a touch 
here and another there; we look with a discerning eye 
upon the family income and outgo; we reassign the 
necessary chores. And why do we do all this? Just 
for the sake of “busy-ness’’? Of course not! It is a 
means to an end. It is done that there may result an 


increased appreciation of home and of each other, an 
added efficiency and keener satisfactions. 

Why does every respectable business and pro- 
fessional concern periodically take stock of itself? 
Because taking stock is a necessary means to achieve 
a desired end. The taking of stock may be secondary 
in importance, but it is nevertheless a ‘‘secondary”’ 
which makes the “primary” possible. We “take 
stock” in order to find out what we are doing and why, 
to the end that there may be a better spirit and an in- 
creased sale of the article produced. 

It was in just such a spirit that our Forward 
Together Program was entered into—as a means to 
an end: a better witness in the lives of Universalists 
and their churches to the worth of the faith they pro- 
fess. And the job of checking up and finding out is 
far from finished. There are still some congested areas 
and musty corners. Let us‘not disguise the point by 
changing the subject. This is what the dictators do 
when their weaknesses begin to come to the surface. 
We Universalists will do well to keep our eye on the ball. 

Splendid and meaningful programs are being 
planned for the coming gathering of Universalists on 
the Tufts College campus. There are thousands of 
details which must be cared for. These will receive 
our every attention. They are means to an end. 

When we gather, September 8-14, we shall par- 
ticipate in discussion groups, attend services, listen 
to reports, vote, sing, laugh and pray. These, too, 
will be means to an end. Let us dispose of our busi- 
ness decently and in order. But let us—each one, 
every minute of the time—keep moving in the right 
direction; for there is no improvement at any other 
point which can possibly make up for a lack in the 
deeper things of the spirit. 

There are two Universalisms: the one, a set of 
principles regarded by the people of a religious or- 
ganization as their exclusive possession; the second, a 
faith in the all-inclusive universals and unities of life. 
I am interested in the former only in so far as it helps 
to make possible and gives expression to the latter. 

The call of the times is for fellowship and co- 
operation, for world religion and a common humanity. 
Whoever practices the religion of the Beatitudes, the 
Gospel parables and the Golden Rule, whoever loves 
justice and mercy, God and his neighbor, is with us 
and not against us. 

We would join ourselves in cordial fellowship 
with those of our fellow men anywhere in the world 
whose purpose is the worship of God and the service of 
man, and in our turn we would invite all men every- 
where to join with us in this worship and service. 

Universalism is where you find it, and so is 


universalism! 
* * * 


God of justice, save the people 
From the clash of race and creed, 
From the strife of class and faction 
Make our nation free indeed. 
Keep her faith in simple manhood 
Strong as when her life began, 
Till it find its full fruition 
In the brotherhood of man. 


William P. Merriil. 
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Water Cart or Water 


Verna Armstrong Rheingans 


N a recent trip into a part of Mexico where oft- 
times one well of water serves the entire village 
and community, we saw a primitive type of 

water-wagon being used, which consisted of a hogs- 
head slung between two large wheels, and drawn: by 
a placid “Jinny,” while driven by an elderly senor, 
equally placid, and seemingly half asleep in his place 
in the sun, which place was hunching on top of the 
water barrel. As he slowly proceeded along the 
rough and narrow street, he occasionally called his 
wares in a dreamy, disinterested, singsong manner, 
which one instinctively felt had been the exact tone 
and custom of his forefathers for many preceding 
generations. 

Trudging patiently along behind the cart came 
the senora in a once-red-and-green gown and match- 
ing sunbonnet. A second glimpse showed smiling, 
kindly eyes, and gentle but eager hands holding out 
both large and small measuring cups with which to 
dispense the coveted water to her thirsty customers. 
We especially noted that, along with each purchase 
made, she freely gave a cheery word for good measure. 

This memory picture came vividly to mind as I 
read the reactions of some of our ministers to Dr. 
Fosdick’s sermon. Those who stand strongly for 
tradition and organization are typified by the water- 
wagon and driver, as speaking to the world in general 
and saying, ‘‘Here’s the water-wagon. Comeand buy.” 
Those who stand for placing God and personal re- 
ligion first, are typified by the personal work of the 
senora in giving out the pure water of life to all who 
came in contact with her, but who are also able to 
evaluate organization and tradition as stepladders of 
usefulness having secondary but genuine worth. 

In the Mexican drama, each actor and part of 
equipment had its proper place and work, which no 
other part could do with equal efficiency. 

By nature, some people would prefer to head the 
procession of man’s journey from sense to soul, by 
driving the “cart and Jinny” of church organization, 
while others prefer to travel the same road by dis- 
pensing the water of life in a personal, spiritual giving 
of instruction, comfort and cheer, guided by the In- 
dwelling Presence alone. 

Those who think to follow both methods seldom 
are able to balance the load,and invariably and definite- 
ly awaken some day to find themselves irrevocably 
committed to traveling by one method or the other. 

Once upon a time, I traveled"*many weary miles 
to attend a celebration of the fiftieth anniversary and 
the rededication of the church of my childhood days. 
The dedicatory address was read by a denominational 
bishop, of high standing in organizational circles. 
For his text he chose Jesus’ words, ‘“Thou art Peter, 
and upon this Rock will I build my church.” So apt, 
I thought, and fairly leaned forward in my chair in 
anticipation. But the Rock, as he interpreted it to us 
that day, comprised the million or more affiliations on 
the church rolls of the denomination, and the mil- 
lions of dollars invested, or to be raised for church 
projects and properties. Just a conference report— 
no more, no less. To the nearly.two-score present 
who had also attended the first dedication a half cen- 
tury before, it seemed but muddy ditch water com- 


pared with the pure and sparkling water of the mes- 
sages we had received at the celebration given so long 
ago. We felt we still had the water-wagon and a 
cracking good driver, but no water dispenser. The 
local minister (administrator) appeared to be following 
definitely in the exact steps of his bishop, and succeed- 
ing admirably. 

I happen to know of another flourishing church 
near by (same denomination) whose enrollment for 
many years has had but threemembers. They openly 
admit that the “water-wagon”’ idea and methods did 
not give them enough water for spiritual drinking, so 
they dig their own well and choose the dispenser and 
grow steadily in knowledge of God—also numbers in 
attendance. 

To my mind, the chief reason for the marvelous 
growth in recent years of the newer faiths (sometimes 
discourteously called cults), even as our faith was also 
misnamed for many decades, lies in the fact that most 
of them are dispensing their water without fanfare or 
entertainment, and largely without more than a shad- 
ow of organization and but few churches, as we think 
of the word church and its many implications. They 
are working almost entirely through the printed word, 
prayer, and a very limited use of lecturers and radio. 
Yet they are making tremendous strides forward. 

We read constantly of the dire need for a spiritual 
revival in this hate-enthroned world. 

Dear friends, we now have it, and the good people 
of these good United States of America are leading the 
way. It is true that too many of us are still too or- 
ganization-blind, and too church and denomination- 
eyed, to discern what is occurring in our very midst. 
We bemoan the fact of the apparent loss of religious 
interest of today, because of our depleted congre- 
gations at regular services, but what we seem to fail 
to see is the fact that thousands of one-time church 
members, or at least church followers, have gone 
leagues beyond the “‘water-wagon,” are now “religious 
orphans,” but are studying religion with vim and vigor 
in a personal way, and in hundreds of cases are demon- 
strating almost phenomenal results in spiritual prog- 
ress, with its signs following in material benefits re- 
ceived. Dr. Frank Crane once said, ““The smartest 
man in the world is ‘The Man Inside’ (Indwelling 
Presence),’”’ and it is this guide they are following to 
the best of their understanding. 

Some of these spiritual pioneers are still in our 
ranks, worshiping in the house built by Thomas 
Potter (as it were) while scanning the horizon for a 
John Murray in clerical robes to appear with a mes- 
sage both timely and suited to their deepened under- 
standing. 

How shall we meet the challenge of their quest? 
Will tradition or added organization meet it? Me- 
thinks not. In our humble opinion, Irene Stanley has 
shown us the first step to take in the following lines: 


You have to let go of the rung below 
When you reach for the round above. 

There is no other way to climb, you know, 

For each upward step brings you more of the glow 
And warmth of the Sun of Love. 

So, you have to let go of the rung below 
When you reach for the round above. 
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And thereby, no criticism is intended concerning the 
round below. The articles and reactions printed in 
our Leader weekly show us to be standing on many 
different rounds, but most of us are fine climbers. 

That the Universalist faith has reached the 
broadest landing, which also includes the highest rung 
yet reached by any recognized denomination, is our 
firm belief. 

If you too believe it, shall we “Go Forward To- 
gether’ by cheerfully letting go of any round below 
which may impede or hamper our spiritual progress, 
and, with eyes turned ever upward, constantly seek 


It Simply Does 
Charles 


IKE a good many other Americans who have been 
brought up to think for themselves, I have 
become lately a much perplexed individual. 

Every day comes an increasing flood of mail to my desk 
from the government, from societies and groups of all 
types. I must be a patriotic citizen. I must do my 
part to help national defense, and so on and so on. 

But—I am beginning to think that an awful lot 
of it simply does not make sense. 

A young gentleman whom I know has become the 
guest of Uncle Sam. That he will enjoy his stay in 
prison during the next few months I doubt. I have 
heard about prisons, and I know this particular young 
man. This theological student decided for some 
reason beyond the comprehension of his friends that 
he would not register for the draft. It is true he gave 
reasons and most of us know them all—said he hated 
war, that it was against the teachings of religion, that 
it was his duty to stand by his convictions. It so 
happens that his friends also believe these things, 
even though we think his action was absurd and 
meaningless. 

The judge who sentenced him had a great deal to 
say. Perhaps he knew his remarks would be printed 
in the newspapers the next day. Though he does 
happen to be coming up for re-election in the fall, one 
must assume that he was perfectly sincere in the 
tongue lashing he gave the young man. For he did 
have a great deal to say about patriotism and one’s 
duty to one’s country. 

The young man was told he was unpatriotic, that 
he was setting a horrible example, that in this awful 
emergency he should forget his personal convictions 
for the sake of his government. At a time when ‘“‘no 
American should think of himself, or place profit be- 
fore his nation’s needs,” he had hindered the national 
defense, become a slacker, set a bad example, and so 
forth almost without end. But enough for a long news- 
paper story. 

Now it so happens that in the same city in which 
this judge holds his court, a great many plants are 
engaged in manufacturing things which are very vital 
to the national defense. At the present they are 
having a number of strikes, production has fallen off, 
some plants are closed. The C. I. O. and the A. F. of 
L. are using the emergency which now exists to gain 
power, and, of course, to build up their unions. The 
judge did not mention these episodes at all. 

Recently I passed by one of the new army camps. 
It has been mentioned in our newspapers. First, be- 
cause it cost double what it should have done because 
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for the round above which some within our household 
have already glimpsed? 

Have we full faith to believe that by making our 
printed and spoken message more deeply spiritual, yet 
keeping it very clear, simple in wording, and practical 
in application, in order that it may be more truly fitted 
to the needs of those we serve, we may thus make a 
home for scores of these “religious orphans’? who 
are now endeavoring to travel the road alone, and 
without human aid, because the church, so far, has 
failed to touch their lives and meet its most insistent 
needs? 


Not Make Sense 


J. Dutton 


of union demands, and also, so we have heard, because 
of profiteering in materials. This is one of the camps 
where men wishing to work first had to join a union 
at outrageous fees, and even then did not have a vot- 
ing membership. 

Iam a bit puzzled. There is the theological stu- 
dent, see what happened to him! He is behind bars. 
I admit that it is hard to realize that any thinking in- 
dividual cannot see the menace to all that men hold 
good, to religion, to all free institutions, that lies be- 
hind Fascism and Communism. I believe that theologi- 
cal student was a very foolish and absurd young man. 
His gesture was useless and served no purpose. But 
we were told that he ‘‘was hindering the national de- 
fense.”’ That is also absurd. What he did, of course, 
could no more harm the national defense than does 
my dog when he barks at a plane overhead. 

We are hearing a great deal, however, about our 
duty to get behind the national defense in order to save 
democracy. Much has been said about the few theo- 
logical students and two or three clergymen who re- 
fused to submit to registration. There have been edi- 
torials and speeches about them. We have been told 
“these people hinder defense, they are unpatriotic.” 
We are also told they “‘must be punished.” 

But lam puzzled. These strikes, increasing every 
day, in plants which are directly concerned in defense, 
are really harming the work of our national defense. 
Many of them occur simply because two unions wish 
to increase their strength, enrich their treasuries, gain 
more power. Some are caused by Communist and 
Nazi agents, according to our Attorney General. 

I am puzzled. The theological student, whose 
action could have harmed no one, have not the slight- 
est effect or influence, went to prison. He was “harm- 
ing the national defense.’”’ The strikers, who really 
are harming it—well, nothing is happening to them. 

Somehow it does not seem to make sense. 

There is another thing which puzzles me. We 
are told over and over, from the President down, that 
this is a war with Hitler—for we are at war, as we all 
well know—we are fighting for democracy and free- 
dom, for the future of our civilization. We are told, 


' and it is true, that Nazism means cruelty, enslave- 


ment of both body and soul, censorship, the crushing 
of religion, the destruction of all freedom, the ending of 
the individual’s right to happiness, even of life. Each 
and every one of these indictments is true. So we 
arm to prevent these things happening to us. 

But then, there is Russia. There is no freedom 
there. No freedom of the press, of thought, certainly 
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no freedom of religion. To the thinking person there 
is not the slightest difference between Nazism and 
Communism, between Hitler and Stalin. If either 
wins, then indeed must man once more begin his age- 
long struggle for freedom. All that man has accom- 
plished in spiritual values in the last two hundred 
years is wiped out. 

We boycott sending goods to Germany—we get 
ready to war upon her, because if she is victorious she 
will destroy democracy, crush all things which civi- 
lized men hold worth while. Again and again we are 
told these things against Germany, and they are 
true. But—this same government of ours, so bitterly 
opposed to Hitler’s overthrow of liberty (which we 
have had to mortgage our future to crush), not long ago 
signed a new trade agreement with Russia. We pamper 
one dictatorship and go forth to crush the other. 

Somehow it does not seem to make sense. 

I am puzzled, too, by many of my so-called lib- 
eral friends. For the past few years they have been 
very keen over Russia. If I ventured to mention the 
dictatorship, the lack of freedom of the press, the 
ruthless killing, the deliberate starvation of millions, 
the concentration camps in Siberia, I would receive a 
pained look and be told: ““There must always be some 
hardship and suffering in the establishment of a new 
state.”’ But these same people hated Germany, or 
rather, Hitler. But all they have said of him can be 
said with equal truth of Stalin, though they never said 
it. Only Hitler was anathema, and all his works. 

Then came the German-Russian pact. For sev- 
eral days there was a shocked silence. Then behold, 
they suddenly stopped talking against Hitler. Russia 
made its unprovoked attack upon Finland. When I 
protested that was hardly the act of a nation which 
was “‘the friend of small peoples,’”’ I was told “‘Russia 
had to protect herself against any attack which Fin- 
land might make.” The patent absurdity of this, my 
own ironic comments, were all received with grieved 
looks. Now, at the moment these “liberals” are much 
concerned that we remain isolated. We must send no 
arms or aid to England, it “will only prolong the war.” 
“Tt is not our fight,” and all that sort of thing. 

Somehow, to me, this sort of thinking simply does 
not make sense. 

Iam puzzled by another thing. Our government, 
many speakers, most newspapers, speak of Hitler and 
his followers as individuals ‘‘drunk with power,’’ wish- 
ing to “control the thinking and the lives of millions 
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of people, and to rule the world.” This lust for power, 
we are told, ‘must be curbed, or it will destroy civiliza- 
tion.” The President himself has told us Hitler’s 
seeking for power means the destruction of democracy. 

But there is a great deal of evidence that the love 
of power is not unknown to those who at the present 
moment control the American government. Wash- 
ington today is filled with men and women using the 
present emergency to gain power. 

Weare told, over and over, that Fascism and Naz- 
ism mean the regimented life, life wherein men are 
told what they may read, how they may speak, how 
they may conduct their business. Yet the regimenta- 
tion of American life is proceeding at a rapid rate. 
Each day the government seeks yet more control of 
the processes of life. We are told of the horrors of 
regimentation abroad. But little is said about what is 
happening tous right hereand now. - 

This sort of thinking simply does not make sense. 

The Church puzzles me. True, thank God, it 
has not gone as bloodthirsty as in the last war. The 
trouble today is that the Church does not seem to 
have a voice, or to have anything to say. 

Yet there is one great truth it could affirm. It 
could remind us of the dignity and the worth of the 
individual. Call it the worth of the human soul, call 
it what you will. That is the one great value that is 
being destroyed on every side. But few there are who 
seem to realize it or tocareatall. Yet that affirmation 
is the very heart of Christianity. 

It’s time for a crusade, and only the Church can 
lead it. For a voice to speak against all injustice, all 
cruelty, all things which hamper the human spirit, no 
matter where they may be found! All over this world 
people are being driven back into slavery. Only here 
and there is a voice raised in protest. Somebody must 
lift a voice in this land, someone must insist that free- 
dom, freedom of speech, of the press, freedom from 
power in the hands of politicians, freedom for the in- 
dividual to live his own life, freedom for religious wor- 
ship, must be preserved. These are the great issues of 
our day. The only issues with validity back of them. 
Let these things perish from the earth, and it makes 
little difference what the name of the dictator, or the 
land whence he comes. 

It will be irony to battle against the dictators in 
Europe only to gain one for America. 

Again I say, lam rather puzzled. It’s time people 
did some clear thinking. Tomorrow may be too late. 


1941 Mid-West Institute: A Preview 


Edna P. 


NSTITUTE time is approaching again. The Uni- 

‘versalist Mid-West Institute, which is to meet at 

Shakamak State Park, Jasonville, Indiana, July 
18-20, offers a rich program for all age groups: senior 
and junior youth, church school teachers, women, 
laymen, ministers, and children. 

Courses for senior youth and adults are: “Re- 
ligion in the Liberal Church,” by Dean John Murray 
Atwood, the Theological School of St. Lawrence 
University; “Evaluating Social Trends” and “Modern 
Approach to the Bible,’ by Dr. Frank Durward 
Adams, Oak Park, Illinois; “Worship,” by the Rev. 
Horton Colbert, minister of the Universalist church 
in Rochester, Minnesota. 


Bruner 


The Rev. Randall S. Hilton, Alton, Illinois, will 
be the Unitarian faculty member with the course, 
“Religion and Literature.”’ The Universalist in- 
structor at the Unitarian Mid-West Institute to be held 
at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, June 15-22, will be Prof. 
John M. Ratcliff of Tufts College. Dr. Ratcliff will 


~ have two courses: ‘‘Church Administration” and ‘‘Re- 


ligion in the Home.” 

The Rev. Douglas Frazier, Director of Youth 
Activities in the Universalist Church, will have two 
courses at Mid-West for senior youth: ‘‘Youth Pro- 
grams” and “Building an Effective Youth Group in 
Your Church.”’ Mr. Colbert will have charge of the 
class for young people on “Courtship and Marriage” 
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and will lead an afternoon seminar for married people 
on “Marriage and the Home.” 

In addition to the general courses there are other 
good things in store for church school teachers and 
leaders. Miss Susan M. Andrews, executive director 
of the General Sunday School Association, will have 
two courses, one for superintendents on ‘‘Directing the 
Church School’ and one for ministers, teachers and 
lay people generally on “The Educational Task of 
the Church.’ For the teachers who want to learn 
“how to do it,’’ we offer Prof. Angus H. MacLean’s 
course on “Creative Teaching.”” Working with Dr. 
MacLean will be Mrs. Ralph Harwood and Mrs. H. J. 
Kreighbaum of our church school in Syracuse, New 
York. They will be in charge of the demonstration 
class for primary children. The second demonstration 
class, “The Richer Life—an Exploration for Juniors,” 
will be led by Miss Mary Willits, Oak Park, Illinois. 

For junior youth there will be also a course by 
Mrs. Douglas Frazier, Boston, Massachusetts, on 
“Junior Youth Programs.” 

The course for women will have three instructors. 
Mrs. Emerson Hugh Lalone, of Boston, will lead the 
class on ‘‘Worship,” the Rev. Edna P. Bruner, general 
field worker, will have one class period for considera- 
tion of “The Meaning and the Organization of the 
Association of Universalist Women” and Mrs. Douglas 
Frazier will think with the group on “Program Build- 
ing.” 

Last year the ministers made two requests. They 
wanted “‘a right down chew course on Theology”’ and 
they asked to have Dr. MacLean as one of the in- 
structors. So—for the ministers we announce ‘‘Mod- 
ern Theological Trends,’ by Dean Atwood, and 
“Analyzing and Implementing the Gospel,” by Pro- 
fessor MacLean. 

Thanks to Georgene Bowen and the Donald K. 
Evanses, Miss Genevieve E. Byrne, recreation director 
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‘ 
at Bethlehem Créche Settlement, Chicago, will be in 
charge of recreation for the week. In addition to the 
expert leadership Miss Byrne will bring there will be 
swimming, boating, riding, baseball, badminton, 
tennis, ping-pong, and the usual opportunities for 
recreation. 

Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, manager of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, will be the preacher for the 
sunrise church service in the amphitheater on Sun- 
day, July 20. He with Dr. Atwood will be responsible 
for one of the evening programs. Morning chapel and 
evening vespers will enrich each day. 

Young people attending the fifty-third Annual 
Convention of the Young People’s Christian Union, 
at Oak Park, Illinois, July 5-9, are invited to “‘stay 
over’ for Mid-West Institute. 

Total cost of the Institute for the week is $9.35. 
All are reminded, however, that they must bring their 
own bedding and—three blankets are necessary! If 
you cannot conveniently carry blankets, mail or ex- 
press them to yourself, care Universalist Mid-West 
Institute, Shakamak State Park, Jasonville, Indiana. 

The Institute will open at two p. m. Sunday, July 
13, with registration, followed by evening vesper ser- 
vice, introduction of instructors, etc. The Institute 
will close the next Sunday morning with the farewell 
breakfast that will follow the sunrise church service. 
Because we meet in a state park we cannot come earlier 
or stay later than these stated hours. 

The official Institute prospectus is to go to every 
minister in the denomination and, because of the 
Y. P. C. U. convention in Oak Park, it will go to all 
youth groups in addition to going to all churches in 
the Mid-West area. If you do not receive a prospectus 
or desire further information, write Mrs. Donald K. 
Evans, Secretary, 6614 S. Blackstone, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

See you at Mid-West. 


Quaker Camp Work 


David Rose 


HE horizontal rays of the midsummer sun would 
stream in through the unglazed windows of the 
big chicken-house that was your dormitory. A 
few inquisitive flies would tickle you into semi-con- 
sciousness. Then, faintly, a bell would begin to toll 
and a new day had begun. With varying degrees of 
alacrity you and your ten companions would tumble 
out of the army cots, pull on dungarees, work shirts, 
and heavy shoes, and go out to wash up for breakfast. 
The last wraiths of sleep would fade away as you ate, 
and after the heavy breakfast, in the quarter-hour of 
silent meditation and worship, you would once more 
concentrate your spirit on the day’s work. 

That work might seem trivial enough; you might 
be going up with the quarry gang, to break out and 
crush sandstone for the cement foundations and floors; 
you might be on the ditch crew, with a day of digging 
in the clay ahead of you; you might be called on to lay 
pipe, to install plumbing, to pour cement, to drive the 
truck—or to help the girls with the week’s laundry. 
Hard work? Yes. Trivial? Perhaps. But in that 
meditation period all these fragments came together in 
your mind to form a meaningful, vital structure; and 
behind it all loomed gigantic threats—poverty, bit- 
terness, inhumanity, spiritual depression—the shad- 


ows which highlighted your day’s work. In an area 
and among people where these threats had become 
vicious realities, you were to try with your two hands 
and a new spirit to overcome evil—with good. 

Typical of the best all-round form of Work Camp 
is Penn-Craft, now a little community of sixty families 
near Uniontown in southwestern Pennsylvania. In 
the summer of 1937 there was nothing there but the 
old brick farmhouse and the tract of land about it, 
on which the American Friends Service Committee 
had decided to center a rehabilitation project. Sur- 
rounding this land on every side were the soft coal 
mines and their company towns—ghost towns, some 
of them, with their worked-out mines closed, and their 
workers helpless to move away or find other work. 
It was the aim of the Service Committee to help some 
of the most promising of these people to get back to 
the land, in their own homes, with some new indus- 
trial income to depend on. Building materials were 
supplied at cost, with a long period in which to repay; 
labor was supplied by the miners themselves, and by 
the Work Campers. 

There were about forty of us that summer, coming 
from the four quarters of the Union, contributing 
fifty dollars towards our keep, and working eight hours 
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a day. The hours that we worked were credited. 


against the miner for whom the work was done, and 
he in turn worked that much time voluntarily for 
some later arrival in the project. The type of work 
that first summer was heavy manual labor; and at 
the end of our eight weeks there we had seen the bar- 
ren land laid out in home lots, crossed with roads and 
pipe-lines, and studded with large chicken-houses. 
It was a great day when our first family moved into 
their chicken-house, with six children, two dogs, and 
an assortment of hens; and it was a great surprise to 
see how much room there actually was in one of those 
new sheds. As we left the camp the cellar-hole was 
being dug for the first bungalow; now there are about 
fifty of these completed; they are neat little five-room 
cottages built of fieldstone. Each of these families 
has a garden; some work in the mines still, others are 
in the knitting mill set up by the Service Committee; 
all benefit by the co-operative store and collective use 
of modern, heavy farm equipment. The little com- 
munity is governed in a truly democratic manner, the 
ultimate power lying with the people. It is not a dic- 
tatorship, however benevolent. 

Hight hours of heavy work is something a college 
boy or girl has to get used to—and they do, in sur- 
prisingly short order. But the values of the Work 
Camps are not limited to physical development and 
the acquisition of valuable skills and crafts. For 
after work comes study. Almost every evening a dis- 
cussion was arranged for the group, meeting with a 
local labor leader, or a representative of the mine 
operators, or an expert on local housing, health, or 
economic problems. Refugee Friends came to tell us 
of conditions in the countries they had left. Leaders 
of the Service Committee visited the camps, worked 
with us, and discussed the deeper implications of our 
work with us. Then various ‘interest groups” began 
to form, small discussion groups interested in some 
particular question—labor unions, pacifism, the New 
Testament, non-violence and its application, com- 
munity rehabilitation, and many others. The inevit- 
able problem of compromise versus absolutism ap- 
peared in various forms, and each individual came to 
think out for himself his own expression of the Ideal 
in the Actual. 

Underlying all this physical and mental activity 
was the spiritual emphasis. I have mentioned the 
morning meditation. Sometimes one of us would be 
moved to speak; usually they were silent times. On 
Sunday a regular meeting was held, on the grassy 
slope of a hill overlooking the project. Miners, stu- 
dents, and leaders joined in this voluntary period of 
worship, and here various members would speak. 
Slowly the larger meaning of our work became clear; 
slowly a “group consciousness” appeared—a spiritual 
unity overarching the lesser unities developing through 
work and fellowship. Perhaps the spirit of the early 
Christian communities was finding a modern counter- 
part here. 

The Work Camps of the Quakers this coming 
summer are of five types: Camps in the coal fields, 
camps centering around co-operatives, camps with 
rural rehabilitation projects, camps among the migra- 
tory workers in the West, and city work projects. 
One of these is a rural rehabilitation project in North 
Weare, New Hampshire. 

Other denominations have seen the value of the 
Work Camp idea. The Church of the Brethren, the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church, the Congregational and 
Christian Churches, and others, have organized camps 
in needy areas, where their young people, under ex- 
pert and devoted leadership, may apply Christian 
methods to the solution of age-old problems. Several 
universities, too, have seen the value of such service 
projects as extensions of their sociology classes. 

Just what are these values? The value to society 
of such sacrificial, peaceful change is obvious. But 
the value to the individual in one of these camps is not 
sO apparent on the surface. My experience in the 
Work Camp ended four years ago, but the attitudes 
and the faith that came from that experience are still 
crystallizing. Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, president of 
Brooklyn College, says that there are two groups of 
young Americans who need the Work Camp: the 
city-bred young men and women who have had little 
experience with enjoyable work in groups, and who 
have seen nothing of the human needs of our country; 
and the children of the rich who have been handicapped 
by their exclusion from contact with their fellow men. 
I would add a third group to this: the young people of 
our churches, devoted and loyal to Christian ideals, 
but without the vision or incentive to put them into 
practice on a broad scale. Without the opportunity 
for meaningful, sacrificial works, one’s faith is likely to 
become a dead letter, held in the mind but not in the 
heart. The values of a summer in a Work Camp are 
in the long run spiritual; unused muscles will go back 
to normal again; new ideas will become fused into a 
philosophy of life; but the indefinable spiritual moti- 
vation practiced and acquired in these weeks can con- 
tinue to be a source of practical inspiration and in- 
spired practice. 

I would like to suggest, in closing, that to the fine 
training and fellowship our young people find at Ferry 
Beach should be added a summer of Christian appren- 
ticeship at a Work Camp, for those especially qualified. 


* * * 


EVERY DAY 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


MILY is six years old. She lives only a few 
miles from my church. Around her house the 
pine trees grow, and the sky is wide, and the 

birds sing. She is driven to school in a car; she has 
many toys and a happy life. 

But Emily had a dream—a dream that one 
splendid, perfect day her father would take her on the 
subway. She had been with her mother to meet the 
train. Once she had been on a big ship before it 
sailed out of Boston Harbor. But never, never had 
Emily been on the subway. So she begged and 
begged to go. 

On Washington’s Birthday Emily’s father asked 
her what she wanted most to do—to walk, to ride, 
to play, or what? 

“T want to go on the subway,” said Emily. 

So her father decided that there would never be 
any peace till Emily had been on a subway train. 
He got out the car, and drove into Boston, and 
parked near Washington and Winter Streets. Then 
he took Emily into the subway station. 

The place where you drop in your dime was very 
exciting, but not so exciting as the moment when the 
subway train thundered in, and the doors slid back, 
and Emily stepped in and sat down. She was speech- 
less with delight; she sat staring all round. 
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At South Station they got out and went up on the 
escalator, and that was thrilling, too. Then they 
walked back to the car. 

Emily said: “Daddy, do you really go in the sub- 
way every day?” 

“Yes, every blessed day excepting Sundays,” 
said her father, smiling down at her. 

“Oh, Daddy!” she cried. ‘‘You lucky thing; you 
lucky, lucky thing!’ 

And when Emily’s father told me the story, he 
laughed and I laughed. 

But in my heart I said to myself: “Every morn- 
ing when I open my eyes to the light; when I rise and 
walk‘and am greeted; when all the thousand things, 
little and big, which I take for granted and even am 
bored by, are there as they have always been, may I[ 
turn to myself and say: Do you have these every day? 
Oh, you lucky, lucky thing!” 


* * * 


CONVENTION NOTES* 
George Henry Wood 


NOTED with interest this past week the sermon titles of the 
two liberal ministers in Arlington. Mr. Mark of the Uni- 
tarian church is preaching this Sunday on the topic “Jesus and a 
Fishing Trip,’’ while our own Mr. Rice is using the topic ‘‘The 
Way Out of the Woods.’ These are two rather intriguing topics 
which seem to go well together. My topic this Sunday is a 
simple one, and not so intriguing, as its meaning is as obvious as 
its title. 

Our Massachusetts Universalist Convention, held this past 
week in the historic Gloucester church, furnished an opportunity 
for notes and comments which I wish to set before you. 

It seems to me that in its bulwarking of humanity, the 
Universalist church, to use a phrase from military fortification, 
is the projector and defender of certain salients. These salient 
angles or positions jut out from the general line of religious forti- 
fication. A salient position may be used for defense or for offense. 
We hold our salients in the combat against the forces of ortho- 
doxy in whatever form they may appear as threats against the 
dignity and worth of humanity. 

A salient, you will note, is a unit. In general warfare some 
salients are possible of maintenance and some have to be aban- 
doned, due to circumstance. Some of our local units, namely, our 
Universalist churches in Massachusetts, have had to be aban- 
doned in recent years, yet others hold their positions, and still 
others are being projected. 

The particular note which I make at this point is that each 
single unit or salient is a tremendously important thing. Its 
maintenance or abandonment is usually determined by the fac- 
tors involved in its own local fight. 

Our First Universalist Church in Everett was established in 
1869 by those people who believed in a free way of life. They set 
up a salient of liberal religion which they defended against all 
the encroachments of orthodoxy with their gifts and their lives. 
This church in its own unique way has continued to maintain 
this salient in this community. We here today, and those who 
are not here due to personal choice today but who are a part of 
our fellowship, all believe in the value to ourselves and to hu- 
manity of this liberal religious institution. We today seek to 
defend it. 

There is no State Convention as there is no General Con- 
vention existing apart from these local units which are our 
churches. As a General Convention phrase wonderfully puts it, 
“the church is a fellowship of learners.’’ Banded together in 
State and General Conventions some things good and grand are 
done, but fundamentally each local church is the fellowship. I 
believe that I correctly interpret the thought of our fine General 
Convention leaders when I repeat a recent statement to the effect 


*Excerpts from a sermon delivered in the First Universalist 
Church, Everett, Mass., Sunday, May 18, 1941. 
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that ‘“‘the Forward Together Seer: means nothing wnless 
it strengthens local parishes and churches.” 

The influence of Universalism is the influence of the leaven. 
According to the word in the Gospel ‘‘a little leaven leaveneth 
the whole loaf.’ The working of this leaven is first effected in 
the community of the local church where it is placed. It then 
worketh and its effect is universalized. 

While there are certain projects which can best be forwarded 
by State and General Conventions, for example, the helping of 
churches to hear candidates, the supplying of religious education 
helps, a general youth program, the maintenance of a publishing 
house, and similar aids, nevertheless the proposition holds that 
the genius of the Universalist Church lies in its freedom, congre- 
gationally speaking. This is a freedom of defense and offense 
against orthodoxy. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, Dean of Tufts College School of 
Religion, challenged the thought of those attending the Conven- 
tion banquet upon two points in particular. He pleaded for a 
continued worship which shall be free, and he asked that all ever- 
lastingly seek to know the truth. I venture to add a phrase of 
my own that “‘God’s truth learned is man’s success.”” In the 
Universalist Church as elsewhere we need never have fear about 
putting our learning to practice: action follows thought in any 
realm. 

These are some of the notes and thoughts coming out of that 
meeting together in Gloucester. We have a duty today as Uni- 
versalists to hold the salients of the religious front. 


* * * 


THE ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN OF 
CONNECTICUT 


Bessie M. Hayter 


HE Association of Universalist Women of Connecticut. held 
its annual convention in the Church of the Redeemer, 
West Hartford, May 16-17, 1941. All the officers were re-elected 
as follows: President, Mrs. H. A. Lumsden, Stamford; vice- 


‘president, Mrs. A. T. Williams, Glenbrook; secretary, Mrs. W. E. 


Hayter, Hartford; treasurer, Mrs. G. L. Champlin, Hartford; 
elective officer (three years), Mrs. EH. D. Flanders, New Haven. 

As the Connecticut Universalist Convention held its con- 
vention at the same time, parts of the program were for the two 
groups. The worship service Friday evening was conducted by 
the Rey. R. H. Bird, Jr., of Norwich and on Saturday morning 
by Mrs. Emerson Schwenk of Bridgeport. Reports of depart- 
ment chairmen were read, showing the increase in the amount of 
work done in the past year—especially in Social Action. Mrs. 
Hersey, national Japan chairman, gave the latest news from Miss 
Downing and Miss Stacy, who need our support and sympathy 
now more than ever. 

Mrs. E. B. Wood, president of the national Association of 
Universalist Women, spoke Saturday morning on “‘The Oppor- 
tunity of the Liberal Church in the South.” Having recently 
made a trip of about 5,000 miles to the South, visiting each of our 
mission points there, she could give a word picture of the fine 
work being done at all of them. The women at Camp Hill de- 
serve special praise, as well as the Rev. Gustav Ulrich for his 
social service work. The new medical and visiting nurse project at 
Friendly House, being carried on under great difficulties since the 
flood, is one greatly needed. The collection, $32.00, will be used 
for the latter project. 


* * * 


THE NEGRO FOR UNCONSCIOUS HUMOR 


The truth of this headline finds illustration in a story that 
one of our city preachers tells at his own expense. This pastor 
was far above the average or he would have made no mention of 
the incident. Here is the story: 

His janitor was an old Negro who was a member of a colored 
church on the other side of town. ‘‘It’s too bad you have to 
miss the services in your own church,” the kind-hearted pastor 
said, rather sympathetically, one Monday morning. 

“Well, I doan feel lak I miss much,” the old man replied. 
“Our pastor ain’t much of a preachah, and besides, I’d almost as 
soon hear you anyhow.’’— North Carolina Christian Advocate. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


AN UNUSUAL AND DELIGHTFUL LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to tell you how much I enjoy The Christian Leader, 
which I read regularly at the local public library. It is by far 
the best religious paper with which I am acquainted. I am an 
organist and music teacher and have played for many kinds of 
churches, but I have never lived where there was a Universalist 
church. Nevertheless, there is some Universalism in my back- 
ground. My paternal grandfather, who was born in Kentucky 
and came to Kansas at an early date, was a Universalist and 
once traveled over a hundred miles to hear a Universalist preacher. 
He was killed by lightning when my father was only three years 
old and left a young widow and three sons to manage a homestead. 
(By the way, was there any organized Universalism in Kentucky 
before the Civil War?) 

But the religious history of my mother, who was also left a 
young widow, is singular, to say the least. Like me, she is an 
organist but, unlike me, she has joined several churches, finally 
winding up in the Roman Catholic Church. She says that the 
average Protestant service leaves her esthetically starved and she 
likes the devotional system of Catholicism. But—this is the 
significant part of my mother’s religious beliefs—she has always 
been a believer in universal salvation, so she can hardly be con- 
sidered an orthodox Catholic. 

An amusing thing happened recently at the Catholic church 
where she is organist. A preacher from some monastic order 
conducted a mission in that church and preached a series of red- 
hot hell-fire sermons. My mother was outraged and protested 
vigorously to her parish priest, who laughed and said, ‘‘Oh, he 
was only trying to scare up the men in the congregation.’ (If 
that isn’t a commentary on the cynicism of Rome!) My mother 
replied, ‘‘Just the same, if I move to Hutchinson it will just be too 
bad, because there’s a Universalist church there!” 

I’m afraid these ramblings cannot interest you, but when I 
got started it was hard to stop. At present I am organist of a 
Congregational church whose pastor is an extreme liberal of a 
dryly intellectual type. Most of his sermons are refutations of 
specific orthodox doctrines and are as hair-splitting and coldly 
theological as sermons of medieval scholasticism. 

From my limited contacts with organized Universalism I 
would say that it has a more warm-hearted, evangelical spirit 
than any other liberal church. What a pity that Universalism is 
such a small body! If only it had had some organizing genius 
like John Wesley or Mrs. Eddy! It is true that hell has been 
quietly dropped from the teaching of most churches, but until 
those churches declare unequivocally for universal salvation, 
there will be a need for the witness of the Universalist Church. 

Guy Criss Simpson. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
* * 


CONSERVATIVE ANYWAY SO WHY NOT GET A BOSS? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

About this question of what the Universalist Church is to 
do about a policy at the Tufts Convention, let’s take the long 
view, let’s look at how things actually work. Here are some facts 
to go on: 

The descendants of radicals are never radical; they are con- 
servative. The early Universalists were radicals; their inheritors 
today are inevitably conservatives. Jesus said: ‘Your fathers 
stoned the prophets, and you build memorials to them.” He 
knew that the grandchildren of prophets are never prophets, that 
the sons and daughters of the revolution build memorials to the 
revolutionists, but that they themselves are never revolutionary. 
“A conservative is one who worships dead radicals,” or, put the 
other way, one who follows dead radicals is certain to be a con- 
servative. 

All this being in the nature of things, why expect the im- 
possible of the Universalist Church today? It is futile to ask 
that Universalists today be the spiritual-pioneers that their 
founders were. If we think it possible, we are merely suffering 
from an hallucination about yesterday. 


The spiritual pioneers in religion today are in other churches, 
grown from Universalist seed, may be, but there they are. There 
are more liberals per square inch in almost any denomination 
than among the Universalists; this is true of ministers and laity 
alike. 

What then? Having vested property interests, it will be 
some time before the Universalist churches become extinct. But 
to have any excuse for living on, we should consolidate our 
forces, effect a tight, efficient organization, and then see if we can 
find in that efficiency a purpose. 

It is an impossibility that the Universalist Church today 
should be radical; one question remains: can it be united? 

Church Unity. 


* * 


FROM ONE WHO UNDERSTANDS NIEBUHR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Harold Scott’s letter about Reinhold Niebuhr reminds 
us how careful we must be lest we offend against the truth and 
charge our neighbor with aims he does not have. Niebuhr 
does not hold that only God can accomplish anything; nor does 
he want to set American boys to killing the boys of other na- 
tions. It would be a great pity if a single reader of the Leader 
were kept from trying to understand Niebuhr because of what Dr. 
Scott has written. Niebuhr holds that only God can bring in the 
Kingdom of God. Anything that man builds will be imperfect, 
finite, human. That does not say man should not try to do his 
best, on the contrary man may not remain neutral where moral 
issues are at stake. In the current struggle between democracy 
and Nazism, Niebuhr does not think democracy is perfect nor 
does he think Nazism is all evil. He teaches that man chooses 
not between pure evil and pure good but between more evil and 
less evil. This phase of his teaching is directed against those 
who point scornfully to the defects in the American and British 
systems. Niebuhr knows our defects; but he also knows those 
defects are as nothing compared with the positive and professed 
evil aims of Nazism. 

As for wanting to make killers of our boys, Niebuhr no more 
wants that than did Lincoln in 1861, or Washington in 1776. In 
an imperfect world sinful men achieve relative good by means 
that are a necessary evil. War is no sin for those who believe 
that in 1941 war against the Nazis means saving the world from 
concentration camps, destruction of personal, religious and in- 
tellectual liberty, the replacing of the doctrine of the worth of the 
individual with the doctrine of racism. 

John Clarence Petrie. 


Houston, Texas. 
* * 


ANOTHER CALL FOR THE GIRELIUS ARTICLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Has anything come of a reprint of Mr. Girelius’ article (I 
have passed out the paper and don’t just recall exact title), which 
someone in a late Leader thought might make a tract? I could 
use a few copies and would like them if anything has been done. 

Walter A. Taylor. 

Bemus Point, N. Y. 

The edition of April 19 in which Mr. Girelius’ article ap- 
peared has been completely exhausted. 

The Editor. 


* * 


A GENEROUS SUPPORTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please find enclosed a check for $2.50 for a subscription for 
The Christian Leader to some minister who does not have it. 

I am thankful that I have it, and can read it, because I 
cannot hear what my pastor says on Sundays, or anyone else. 
You see I’m dull of hearing and no mechanical device is any 
help. 

Thank you for the good paper. 

Jane Reid. 

Dorchester, Mass. 
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Church Schools and Religious Edncation 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


CONVENTION PLANNING 


With the sessions of the United Univer- 
salist Convention coming early in Sep- 
tember—from Monday evening the 8th 
through Sunday noon the 14th—it is ob- 
vious that plans for attending should be 
made before summer. If left until fall the 
dates will be at hand before one realizes it. 

The setting for this year’s biennial 
convention will be a college campus— 
Tufts College, Mass. Delegates, for the 
most part, will be housed in dormitories, 
eat their meals together and enjoy the 
fellowship of a great church family. Al- 
though the program is a full one, the very 
fact that all are living together day by day, 
that practically every person one meets on 
campus will be attending the convention, 
suggests opportunities for renewing old 
friendships and making new ones, less 
possible under other conditions. We shall 
all profit by this. Returning to our home 
churches we shall have a new sense of be- 
longing to the Universalist Church, in ad- 
dition to all that we have learned about it 
and the work it must do in the days ahead. 

This note of “‘togetherness”’ will be prom- 
inent in the first session when, as in Wash- 
ington two years ago, the need of orienting 
oneself to the experiences of the convention 
will be met. From there on, delegates will 
be confronted with opportunities for learn- 
ing and growth far in excess of those at 
any previous Universalist convention. 
What is being offered in the way of con- 
ferences, round table discussions and the 
like suggests the growing importance of 
such sessions in a convention program. 
Virtually it is a convention plus an in- 
stitute. 

As word which has gone to church school 
superintendents indicates, a wealth of 
good things is in store for all church school 
officers and teachers who attend. Next 
week we shall list some of these. Mean- 
while, plan to have your church school rep- 
resented by as many carefully chosen dele- 
gates as can be on hand. The returns to 
them, as individual leaders, and to your 
church will be large. 

* * 


THINGS TO DO IN SUMMER 


The summer months give unusual op- 
portunity for outdoor worship, nature 
study and appreciation of the “‘wonders of 
God.” Churches and families may provide 
for these days by planning to use ‘‘A Sum- 
mer Book for the Family,” a booklet of 
suggestions for family and individual wor- 
ship. Here are prayers, songs, stories, a list 
of books to read and things to do which 
will make the experiences of summer happy 
and memorable. The book, printed in 
1938, was prepared by Miss Margaret 
Odell, and a committee from the New 
Canaan, Conn., Congregational church. 
Copies may be obtained from the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House for ten cents 
each. Churches may wish to have copies 
available for distribution in the families of 


their parishes during the next few weeks, 
before they are scattered for summer va- 


cations. 
* * 


TO STIMULATE THINKING AND 
DISCUSSION AMONG SENIORS 


The Seed and the Soil. By Richard 
Terrill Baker. (Friendship Press. Cloth, 
$1.00. Paper, 60 cents.) 


In this superb, though brief, story of the 
life experiences of a young man just out of 
Union Theological Seminary is presented 
a moving and accurate picture of our con- 
temporary world. Though young in years, 
Mr. Baker is well 
qualified to speak 
with authority and 
conviction in this 
B account, his first 
y book, on the evils 
and injustices of 
our age. He has 
traveled around 
the world, participated in peace confer- 
ences and youth assemblies, and has faced 
realistically the forces which have rendered 
world brotherhood an idle dream—individ- 
ualism, economic imperialism, prejudice, 
intolerance, race discrimination, hate and 
fear. 

The author presents in the first four 
chapters the conclusions of such dramatic 
best-sellers as ‘Christ in Concrete,” 
“Grapes of Wrath,’ ‘‘Native Son’ and 
“For Whom the Bell Tolls.’’ But this is 
only the background of the real story. 
We are not left groping hopelessly in a 
blind alley. After portraying the dilemma 
of our chaotic, confused world, the author 
sketches the plans for the ordering of a new 
world-unity. The Church and Christianity 
must be the cornerstone and must lead the 
way. Religion must be the motivating 
force in establishing a world-mindedness. 
The question is asked, ‘‘When will the na- 
tions get together?”’ and the answer comes 
from the hearts and souls of countless per- 
sons speaking different languages and living 
in widely-scattered parts of the globe, 
‘We are all alike, and we are ready to live 
together. But we can’t do it until our re- 
spective nations get ready to let us. That’s 
the rub.” 

In this blueprint are practical interna- 
tionalism and true democracy. The pri- 
mary task of democracy is that “it must 
skirt both the extreme of irresponsible in- 
dividualism and the extreme of stultifying 
collectivism. Men must realize themselves 
in a community.”’ In the progressive ad- 
vancement of the world from the most 
primitive family to tribe, city, state, na- 
tion—the process is not yet complete—now 
we must go on to internationalism and 
world brotherhood. 

“No, we haven’t forgotten that worn- 
out world up there. It’s just that we don’t 
need it any more. There’s a new world 
down ahead of us in the valley. We're 
going down to take it. 


“And ahead of us the world was taking 
shape for a new day. I could hear the 
shovels and hammers. I could hear people 
singing. Upon an anvil somewhere swords 
were being beaten into plowshares. I could 
hear the church bells ringing, and a mighty 
host of voices enveloping the world with 
.... ‘deliver us from evil, for thine is the 
kingdom.’ ”’ 

Robert T. Dick. 


* * 


WE THANK YOU 


Almost by return mail have come pledge 
cards bringing promises of contributions in 
1941-42 from Universalist church schools 
to the G.S.S. A. Ina recent letter which 
went to superintendents the request was 
made that these be returned in June. The 
first five schools to indicate their desire 
to continue financial support were Central 
Square and Cicero, N. Y., Norway, Maine, 
Milford and South Acton, Mass. Our 
gratitude to the leaders of these schools who 
acted promptly—and to all others who 
plan to do likewise! 

* * 


REPORTING ON THE FESTIVAL OF 
THE HOME 


Word has come from several of our 
churches about the Festival of the Home 
observance, the services and activities in 
connection with it. In Swampscott families 
were asked to attend and sit together, 
and the minister, Rev. Carl A. Hempel, 
preached on “The Fine Art of Living.” 
In Auburn, Maine, besides the special 
service of worship, a Family Fellowship 
Supper was held, attended by several com- 
plete families, and including three genera- 
tions. They used the Parents’ Kit, had a 
lecture at the Mothers’ Club, and a book 
exhibit at the public library. 

“Home Made” was the subject of the 
sermon by Rev. Edgar R. Walker of Albion 
N. Y. Each family of that church re- 
ceived a printed copy of a ceremony for 
home dedication, and it was suggested that 
families plan to engage in this ritual at 
some time on Sunday afternoon. An all- 
parish social was held during the week with 
games, old-fashioned dances and a fiddler, 
and May basket lunches. One of the fea- 
tures of the social was an extensive exhibit 
of books, pictures and magazines on the 
home, with things to interest young and 
old. 

Parents’ Visiting Day was observed at 
Medford, where a special service of wor- 
ship was conducted in the church school, 
and parents were shown examples of the 
work done by their children. 

Lynn reports a large attendance of par- 


ents on this Sunday. 
ee | 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Mrs. R. M. Williams of Akron, Ohio, 
attending the recent National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers in Boston, visited 
the G. S. S. A. office. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


EARTH’S COMMON FLOWERS 


It has been fitly said that if the flowers 
that grow in our fields and meadows and 
woods were ‘‘on sale’”’ at the florists, they 
would often surpass in beauty many that 
are now commercialized. 

Like many of nature’s displays we pass 
them by without much thought. We are 
so apt to lose delight in familiar, humble 
things, so apt to ignore what is “‘by the 
way,” because it is “‘by the way.” 

Beauty has only to be perceptible to give 
immediate joy, and one may receive the 
thrilling communication from ‘“‘the little 
flame of God” by the homely roadside, as 
well as in the majesty of the clouds. 

The different varieties of wild flowers 
alone are almost countless. They grow in 
the fields, meadows, swamps, by the 
brooks, on the mountainside, appearing 
early in spring and remaining with us until 
the frost ends their existence. Time would 
fail me to tell of the many beautiful speci- 
mens. I can only select a few that are 
familiar, hoping that your interest will 
lead you to learn of others—all a part of 
earth’s common things. 

The poet has said with truth: 


“He who wanders widest 
Lifts no more of beauty’s jealous veil 
Than he who from his doorway sees 
The miracle of flowers and trees.” 


The first hint of spring comes with the 
pussy willow, then the forsythia, crocus, 
violet and our old friend the dandelion, 
whose golden petals seem kissed by the 
sun. 


“God scatters beauty as He scatters flowers 
On the wide earth, and tells us all are ours. 
A hundred lights in every temple burn 
And at each shrine I bend my knee in 

turn.” 


One of my childhood memories is that of 
going to the woods to hunt for hepaticas 
and violets in the early spring. ‘‘An early 
prophet of summer—the arbutus: pink, 
small and fragrant.’ This scantily de- 
scribes the blossom so dear to the heart of 
all New England. We look for them under 
the dead brown leaves of the past year; 
we call them Mayflowers, because tradi- 
tion says, ‘“‘They were the first flowers to 
greet the Pilgrims after their long hard 
winter.”’ Whittier says they grew in 
abundance in the vicinity of Plymouth, 
and he wonders “‘what the old ship had 
within her ice-rimmed bay, in common 
with the wild-wood flowers, the first, sweet, 
smiles of May.” 

He continues: 


“*Yet God be praised,’ the Pilgrim said, 
Who saw the blossoms peer 

Above the brown leaves, dry and dead 
Behold our Mayflower here.”’ 


‘Reading the last stanzas of the poem, 
we find that during another dark period of 
the nation’s life, these flowers brought 
hope to the heart of the Quaker poet: 


“The Pilgrim’s wild and wintry day 
Its shadow round us draws; 

The Mayflower of his stormy days 

Our freedom’s struggling cause. 


“But warmer suns ere long shall bring 
To life the frozen sod, 
And through dead leaves of Hope shall 
spring 
Afresh the flowers of God.”’ 


The dandelion is about to claim our at- 
tention, bright in color, profuse in growth, 
In spite of its insistence in growing on our 
lawns and gardens, it is a welcome har- 
binger of spring, so named because of the 
shape of its petals—dent-de-lion—a lion’s 
tooth. 

There are more than a hundred varieties 
of violets, only about thirty of which are 
found in this country. Prophets and war- 
riors, as well as poets, have favored the 
violet; Mahomet preferred it to all other 
flowers, and it was chosen by the Bona- 
partes as their emblem. 

The mountain laurel, which abounds 
more or less from Canada to Florida, is 
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another of nature’s beauties. Its shining 
green leaves and white or rose-colored 
flowers clothe the mountainside with a 
mantle of pink snow during the month of 
June so that earth’s waste places are made 
to ‘‘blossom like the rose.” 

Time would fail me to speak of the col- 
umbine, lilacs, wild avernone, Solomon’s 
seal, the rare cardinal flower, and the 
goldenrod, and of the fringed gentian so 
beautifully described by W. C. Bryant: 


“Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heavens own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night.” 


And so: 


“Tn all places then, and in all seasons 
Flowers expand their light and soul- 
like wings 
Teaching us by most persuasive reasons, 
How akin they are to human things. 


‘And with child-like, credulous affection 
We behold their tender buds expand, 
Emblems of our own great resurrection, 
Emblems of the bright and better land.” 
Mrs. Alice H. Webster. 
Doolittle Home, Foxboro, Mass. 


Our Library Desk 


A Story of New England 


The River Rises. By Helen Abbott 
Beals. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 


A few years ago there was much public- 
ity concerning a great reservoir to be 
built in the Swift River Valley in Mas- 
sachusetts. Interest in the project grew 
when it was learned that several very old 
towns would be swallowed up. Time has 
passed and this reservoir is an accom- 
plished fact. There is a huge man-made 
lake in the valley where once several towns 


existed. What became of the humming - 


factories, the busy stores, the white 
churches with their spires pointing to the 
sky? What happened to all the homes, 
and more particularly what effect did this 
man-made cataclysm have upon the 
people? 

The answer may be found in a novel, 
“The River Rises,’ by Helen Abbott 
Beals, who has based her story on this 
dramatic situation. She writes of this 
very Swift River Valley, inventing Al- 
bury and Albury Falls for the purposes of 
her story, which is fiction, but fiction 
based on fact. In its entirety it is the 
story of the, at first, tragic fight the people 
waged to save their town, and then the ac- 
ceptance of and resignation to the inevit- 
able; the story of heartbreak and heroism, 
of tragedy and comedy. 

More narrowly it is the personal story of 
David Meade, the new minister just come 
to Albury hoping to find there peace, after 
a nervous breakdown, of Hollice, his wife, 
of their two children, young Joel and Len- 
nie, and of the chief engineer, Bingham 
Knightly, at first hated by the people, and 
then loved. 


“The River Rises’ is a story of the New 
England scene, and a very exciting story. 
But it is more than a character portrayal 
or narrative. It has those human interest 
elements which belong to people the world 
over and which abound in “How Green 
Was My Valley.’’ With dialect and New 
England-isms changed these people might 
have lived in the Rocky Mountains, the 
Andes, or anywhere else, where there is 
love of family, home, religion and a pat- 
tern of good living. The book has univer- 
sal appeal. May it reach a wide public. 

Robertine Howe Rice. 


* * 


A Religious Play 


The Lowly King. By Martha Hayly 
Shannon. (Walter H. Baker Co. 35 
cents.) 


This one-act play is based on Christ’s 
entry into Jerusalem and could be pro- 
duced at any time during the Lenten sea- 
son, but is particularly fitted to Palm Sun- 
day. It requires Biblical costumes and 
suggestions are given for them. The story 
is simple, concerning a young girl, deeply 
religious, who refuses to marry the young 
merchant to whom she is betrothed because 
he has been drawn away from the faith 
of his fathers through his friendship with 
some Romans. She is the personification 
of the spiritual and he of the physical. 
Because so much in the success of this play 
depends upon the acting of these two, and 
more particularly Adah, a director or 
dramatic committee should be very careful 
when casting these parts. 


Robertine Howe Rice. 
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First Universalist Church of Worcester 
Observes its 100th Anniversary 


The centennial observance of the First 
Church of Worcester, Mass., opened with 
a communion service Sunday morning, 
June 1. Rey. Joseph W. Beach, 11th 
minister of the parish, prefaced his remarks 
with the reading of a poem by Charles M. 
Harrington. Mr. Harrington wrote and 
read poems for the 50th and 75th anni- 
versaries, but was unable to be present at 
this the 100th. The occasion was further 
marked by the taking into membership of 
Reuel H. Goodhue, 13, whose family have 
been members of the church for five gen- 
erations. Mr. Beach’s topic was “A 
Goodly Heritage.”’ He said: 

“Tf there was something supremely 
valid in the Universalism of John Murray 
and Hosea Ballou, there is just as much 
power in the Universalism of our day to 
overcome the pagan and non-Christian 
separatisms of our time. Jesus of Naza- 
reth did not preach the gospel of class or 
race or nation, but the eternal gospel of 
one Lord and one Father over all man- 
kind.” 

Open house was held on the evening of 
June 1 when “The Prophet Psalmist,’ an 
oratorio, was given by the combined choirs 
of the First Universalist Church, Highland 
Street Lutheran Church, and Our Saviour’s 
Lutheran Church, Providence. 

The closing event was the banquet held 
Tuesday evening, June 3, in the parish 
house, at the hour at which the original 
members met to organize the church 100 
years before. Three hundred people at- 
tended. George R. Stobbs was toastmaster. 


The banquet also featured the dedica- 
tion of the parish house as a memorial to 
Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, pastor of the 
church from 1900 to 1987. Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester, dean emeritus of Tufts Col- 
lege School of Religion and a long standing 
friend of Dr. Tomlinson, gave the dedica- 
tory address and presented a bronze plaque 
lettered ‘Vincent E. Tomlinson Parish 
House” to be placed at the building’s en- 
trance. 

Other speakers were: Dr. Clarence R. 
Skinner, dean of the School of Religion, 
Tufts College, whose topic was “The 
Church and the Future’; Harry G. Stod- 
dard, speaking on ‘‘The Church and the 
Community’; Mrs. C. Leslie Chamberlain 
on “The Women of the Church in the 
Past’; Mrs. Arthur J. Knight, who re- 
counted the church’s history; and F. Ken- 
neth Sawyer, general centennial chair- 
man. 

Greetings on behalf of the city were 
brought by Mayor William A. Bennett and 
by Dr. Richard G. Preston, rector of All 
Saints Episcopal Church, on behalf of the 
Worcester Council of Churches. Dr. Fen- 
wick L. Leavitt, pastor of All Souls Uni- 
versalist Church in the city, gave the invo- 
cation and Mr. Beach the benediction. 

A high light of the evening’s program 
was introduction to the gathering of three 
children representing the sixth generation 
of a First Universalist family—Anne, 
Bette Jane and David Bockoven. The 
family’s first-generation representative in 
the church was Mrs. Nancy S. Rice. 


Connecticut Executive Committee Meeting 


The re-elected executive committee of 
the Connecticut Universalist Convention 
met in New Haven, Monday, June 2, and 
took action upon Convention recommen- 
dations. 

As usual, the General Sunday School 
Association will receive $300 from our 
Convention, and several hundred dollars 
will be at the disposal of church schools 
and Y. P. C. U.’s in the state. Each school 
may send two lay delegates to any ac- 
credited summer institute of religious edu- 
cation, and each union will receive $30 
towards the expenses of delegates to the 
national convention. 

The committee voted to make a con- 
tribution towards a wide distribution of the 
forthcoming History of Universalism and 
Unitarianism in Connecticut. The Uni- 
tarians of the state are co-operating in this 
and will contribute one-third of the costs. 


This history has been written by Dr. 


Nelson R. Burr under W. P. A. auspices. 

Contributions were made to the Con- 
necticut Council of Churches, the Con- 
necticut Temperance Union, and the 
General Theological Library. 

The Convention will be officially repre- 
sented by its president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer at the General 
Convention in September. 

Current state records will be lent to the 
state library this summer so that photo- 
static copies may be made and filed 
there. 

The change of our Convention days from 
Wednesday and Thursday to Friday and 
Saturday will be continued another year. 
The dates will be May 15 and 16, 1942, and 
the place Stafford. 3 

The annual midyear conference will be 
held in Stamford. The afternoon program 
will be in line with the Forward Together 
Program of the General Convention, and 


the evening will be given over to a historical 
pageant. 

Rev. Isaac Smith, Meriden, Rev. Robert 
H. Barber, New Haven, Mrs. Ezra B. 
Wood, New Haven, and Raymond Charles 
Hopkins, state Y. P. C. U. president, 
Danbury, were appointed a Forward To- 
gether committee. 

By vote of the Convention the annual 
Exchange Sunday will be continued. The 
secretary, in conference with the minis- 


_ters, will arrange the date and schedule. 


Rey. Emerson 8S. Schwenk, Rev. Robert 
H. Barber, Miss Anna Postma and a New 
Haven lay member soon to be named were 
appointed a committee on religious educa- 
tion and young people’s work. 

The executive committee sent a tele- 
gram of congratulation to Rev. Stanley 
Manning, D. D., on his receiving the 
honorary degree from St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity June 9. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 


EDNA BRUNER 
IN PROVIDENCE 


Rev. Edna P. Bruner, general field 
worker for the denomination, recently 
held a schoo! teachers’ conference and a 
teachers’ and parents’ conference at the 
Church of the Mediator, Providence, R. I. 
On Festival of the Home Sunday she 
preached on ‘Home and the Church.’ 
Mr. and Mrs. James McMahon won the 
award for the largest family in attendance. 

William J. Robbins of the Biblical lit- 
erature department of Brown University 
occupied the pulpit on Good Will Sunday, 
May 18, in the absence of the pastor, Rev. 
Henry H. Schooley, who was called to 
Pennsylvania on the death of his father- 
in-law. 

The annual meeting of the A. U. W. of 
Rhode Island was held in this church. 
Mrs. Ezra Wood, national president of the 
organization, spoke at the afternoon ses- 
sion. 

Among the good deeds of the Ladies 
Alliance in the past year have been the 
making of new curtains for the church 
school and choir rooms and the laying of 
new carpet in the chancel. 


DAVID ROSE 
TO BE ORDAINED 


David Drew Rose, son of Dr. and Mrs, 
William Wallace Rose, will preach Sunday 
morning, June 15, in the First Universalist 
Church of Lynn, Mass., of which his father 
is minister. Following the sermon the 
young man, a graduate of Tufts College 
and Andover Newton Theological School, 
will be ordained by Dr. Robert Cummins. 
Dr. Henry R. Rose, uncle of the candidate, 
will offer the ordination prayer. Mr. Rose’s 
first pastorates will be in the Universalist 
churches of Oaklandon and Galveston, Ind. 
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HYDE—STETSON 

Miss Ruth Clara Stetson was married to 
Frederick Robert Hyde on May 30 at the 
home of her grandparents. 

The single ring service was performed 
by the bride’s father, Rev. Clifford R. 
Stetson of Middleport, N. Y. The bride 
was attended by her sister, Miss Jean Stet- 
son. Richard Hyde was best man for his 
brother. 

Only immediate members of the family 
attended the wedding. 

Following the ceremony, a buffet lunch 
was served. The bride cut a wedding 
cake made and decorated by her mother. 

Mrs. Hyde lived in Japan for 10 years 
while her parents were missionaries there. 
She graduated from the high school in 
Middleport, N. Y. Mr. Hyde is a grad- 
uate of the John Marshall high school in 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The couple left for a wedding trip of a 
few days. They will reside in Rochester, 
where both are employed at the Eastman 
Kodak Company. 


SUMMER STUDENT PROGRAM 


Plans have been announced by the 
_ Unitarian and Universalist Churches for a 
Summer Student Program to be held in 
Cambridge in July and August coincident 
with the summer school at Harvard. Rev. 
Frank B. Chatterton, minister of the First 
Universalist Church in Cambridge, has 
been appointed director of the program, 
and the preacher and forum leader for the 
six-weeks’ activity will be Rev. Walton E. 
Cole of the Unitarian church of Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Chatterton and Mr. Cole will be as- 
sociate ministers of the Sunday morning 
services, which will be held at 11 o’clock 
in the First Parish Church (Unitarian) in 
Harvard Square from July 6 to Aug. 10. 
On Sunday evenings, from 5.45 to 7.45, 
beginning July 13 and continuing through 
Aug. 10, Mr. Chatterton and Mr. Cole will 
have a student forum hour in the parish 
house of the church. Prominent figures in 
civic and religious circles will speak. Dur- 
ing each week, Mr. Chatterton will be at 
the parish house of the church on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday from 4.30 to 6 
o’clock for student conference. 


EDUCATOR’S COMMITTEE 
FOR CHINA 


Leading American college and university 
presidents have formed a national educa- 
tor’s committee for China to help mobilize 
support in this country for the 770 Chinese 
schools and 120 colleges, James G. Blaine, 
chairman of United China Relief, has an- 
nounced. 

Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president of 
Brown University, Providence, R. I., took 
the initiative in forming this committee. 
Among the 25 presidents of colleges and 
universities in this country who pledged 
their support to the campaign are Dr. 
Robert M. Hutchins of Chicago Univer- 


sity, Father I. Gannon of Fordham, Dr.» 


Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stanford, Dr. Isaiah 
Bowman of Johns Hopkins University and 


Dr. Ada A. Comstock of Radcliffe College. 

Dr. Wriston, in his letter suggesting 
formation of the committee, described in 
detail the amazing trek of teachers and 
students of China’s institutions of learning 
hundreds of miles to the interior to protect 
their books and equipment from the de- 
struction of constant Japanese bombard- 
ments which left many Chinese campuses 
heaps of smoldering ruins early in the war. 
“Driven from their campuses,” he said, 
“the teachers and students of 770 Chinese 
schools and 120 colleges and universities 
fled to the interior with books and equip- 
ment strapped to their backs. Among 
those uprooted schools are 11 of the 13 
Christian colleges supported by American 
educational institutions in China. Yet 
student enrollment is much higher now 
than before the war. Nowhere in the 
world has education shown such remark- 
able tenacity and stamina as in China to- 
day.” 

Since the recent co-ordination of the 
eight outstanding China relief agencies in 
the United China Relief campaign, more 
than $500,000 has been contributed for the 
sending of medical relief, food and clothing 
for 50,000,000 war refugees, for the main- 
tenance of homes for 300,000 war orphans, 
for the development of small-scale industry 
to give employment to millions of refugees, 
and for the support of Chinese schools and 
colleges. 

A large portion of the $5,000,000 fund 
being raised for China will be allocated for 
the rehabilitation and maintenance of 
Chinese schools and colleges. Ninety per 
cent of China’s educational institutions 
have been forced to move thousands of 
miles to the interior to carry on their work. 


METHODISTS LOOK 
TOWARD THE PEACE 

‘After the bomber comes the builder. 
But what kind of world will men build?” 

To answer this question, posed by Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam in his keynote ad- 
dress, a four-day exploratory study confer- 
ence has just been held in Chicago Temple 
under the sponsorship of the Methodist 
World Peace Commission. Men and 
women from varied walks of life came from 
22 states to discover the principles essen- 
tial to a just and enduring peace. They 
wanted not only to find them, but to begin 
the process of making them known and ac- 
cepted so that there will be created a uni- 
versal demand for their inclusion in the 
treaty when the war ends. 

The delegates heard brilliant interna- 
tional students—a statesman, an editor, a 
Chinese scholar, an international lawyer, 
the Japanese minister plenipotentiary, a 
labor leader, an agricultural expert, a po- 
litical economist, a saintly Oriental Chris- 
tian and a world-known missionary. 

But the attendants did more than listen. 
Divided into seminars, they pooled the 
ideas expressed by the platform experts 
with the results of their own personal study 
and convictions. Then they compared 
these findings with resource material from 
other minds and groups which had been 


working on these problems, and, on the last 
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day of the conference, offered the result of 
their group thinking to a plenary session. 
With some contributions from the entire 
conference, these findings were approved 
and now become a part of the rapidly grow- 
ing body of material that will help even- 
tually to produce a true peace, not just a 
truce. 


INSTITUTE OF CIVIC 
AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


~ With a program designed to extend the 
field of interest throughout New England, 
the third annual Institute of Civic and 
Social Affairs has been scheduled for June 
24-29 at Goddard College, Plainfield, Vt. 
Previously designed for juniors and seniors 
in high schools of Vermont, the Institute 
this year will draw youth of that age from 
all New England. The program with the 
main title ‘‘Where Do We Go from Here?”’ 
will consider problems of American youth 
as they affect jobs, education, family, 
national affairs, religion, etc. 

Rev. Fred H. Miller, minister of the 
Universalist church in Springfield, Vt., is 
director of the conference. Robert Mat- 
tuck of Goddard College is to be discus- 
sion leader, and the program committee is 
composed of Janet Perkins and Martha 
Smith of Rutland and Mr. Miller. Rev. 
Douglas Frazier, director of the Division 
of Youth of the Universalist General 
Convention, Alfred M. Bingham, editor of 
Common Sense, and Edwin B. Goodell, 
Jr., of the Unitarian Fellowship of Social 
Justice, will be speakers.. 

The two previous sessions of the In- 
stitute were so well received by Vermont 
youth that the sponsors desired to open 
the program to all New England, and now 
that the accommodation facilities at God- 
dard College have been expanded this can 
be done. The Institute this year is spon- 
sored by the Vermont and Quebec Uni- 
versalist Unitarian Convention, Vermont 
Young People’s Liberal Societies, Unitarian 
Youth Commission, and the Division of 
Youth of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 

Information and copies of the detailed 
program may be secured from Miss Evalyn 
Bates of Plainfield, treasurer of the In- 
stitute. 


U. S. O. ORGANIZED 

In the present national emergency, the 
Y. M. C. A. finds itself associated with five 
other national agencies serving youth. 
These six agencies, or at least four of them, 
entered the first World War with separate 
and unco-ordinated programs. They came 
to the end of that war in a great United 
War Work Campaign. Now they are 
making a united financial appeal at the be- 
ginning of another national emergency, an 
appeal moreover which this time is based 
upon a jointly planned and carefully co- 
ordinated program. 

The national agencies participating in 
this program are the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, the National Catholic 
Community Service, the Jewish Welfare 
Board, the Young Women’s Christian 
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Association, the Salvation Army, and the 
National Travelers Aid Association. The 
organ which these agencies have set up 
through which to plan and co-ordinate their 
work is United Service Organizations for 
National Defense, Inc.—or simply the 
U. S. O. Within the program which the 
U. S. O. has worked out in consultation 
with representatives of government, army 
and navy, the six agencies will undertake 
to make available to overburdened defense 
communities the characteristic services for 
which they are well known. 

Buildings where required will be con- 
structed by the government and leased to 
the U. S. O., responsibility for operating 
each building then being allocated to one 
of the six participating agencies. Build- 
ing plans call for simple and unpretentious, 
yet attractive, clubhouses in which sol- 
diers, sailors, and (in certain special cases) 
defense workers may find a friendly and 
helpful welcome when off duty. The par- 
ents, neighbors and friends of these young 
people are being asked to provide $10,765,- 
000 to support necessary staff and program 
expenses. 


HISTORIC DESK 
AT TUFTS 


On page 96 of Hosea S. Ballou’s life of 
the first president of Tufts College, Hosea 
Ballou, 2nd, he speaks of a high desk used 
at Roxbury, Mass., and in 1896 at Tufts. 
The Tuftonian for March 1941 describes 
in detail this historic desk used by Presi- 
dent Ballou, which now may be seen in 
the registrar’s office at the college. 


CHILDREN’S DAY IN 
ST. JOHNSBURY 


Children’s Day was observed in the 
Church of the Messiah, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
on Sunday, June 1. A demonstration of 
kindergarten work was presented by Miss 
Katherine Spencer. Following a patriotic 
pageant by the senior scholars, arranged 
and produced by Mrs. Pauline Moffett and 
Mrs. Wilma Forbes, four children were 
christened and 14 people joined the 
church. An informal reception for new 
members followed. 


MOTHER’S DAY 
AT SOMERVILLE 


Mrs. Victor Friend gave the address at 
the Mother’s Day service at the Somerville 
(Mass.) First Church. In the evening the 
young people held a service at which Edith 
Hart, Walter Glines, Jr., and Robert 
Glines spoke in honor of parents. 

Mrs. Walter Robie of this church is the 
new president of the Somerville Federation 
of Women’s Church Societies. For the 
third time this church has received the 
banner for the largest attendance at meet- 
ings of any of the church societies. 

Dr. George E. Leighton, pastor, has 
been elected first vice-president of the 
Somerville Federation of Churches. 

The Knights of Pythias will hold their 
memorial service in this church June 15. 

The women will continue their Red 


Cross work during the summer. Mrs. 
George Whiting is in charge. 

Severa! of the young men of the Leigh- 
ton class are in camps and more are to fol- 
low. Dr. Leighton is serving on the ad- 
visory committee to help with question- 
naires. 

The Murray Fellowship has been formed 
by a number of business women. Purpose: 
to get acquainted and help in church work 
as opportunity is presented. Meetings 
will be held one evening a month. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Washington, 
D. C., will preach at the regular morning 
service at the church in Malden, Mass., on 
June 29. 


Dr. U. S. Milburn supplied the pulpit 
of the church at Peabody, Mass., on Sun- 
day, June 8, in the absence of Rev. Rubens 
Rea Hadley. 


Dr. Elmer D. Colcord was re-elected 
pastor for the coming year of the church 
at Provincetown, Mass., at the annual 
parish meeting held on Monday, June 2. 


Dr. George E. Huntley will be the 
preacher at the Good Will service, held 
each year in the Second Congregational 
Church in Westfield, Mass., on Sunday, 
June 22. 


Rev. Stanley Manning of Hartford, 
Conn., is now a doctor of divinity, having 
been given that degree at the recent com- 
mencement exercises of St. Lawrence 
University. 


Dr. Frank D. Adams on June 8 de- 
livered the address at the commencement 
exercises of the Theological School in St. 
Lawrence University and Dr. van Schaick 
preached the baccalaureate sermon for 
the college. 


Dr. Leroy W. Coons, superintendent of 
churches for Massachusetts, assisted the 
student minister at Rockport, Mass., 
Edgar A. Eldridge, on Children’s Day, 
June 8, by christening several children and 
receiving a group of people into the church. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Noted acceptance of C. Leslie Curtice by the 
Central Committee. 
Noted acceptance of lay license of Harriet Yates 
Walker by New York State. 
Ordination authorized for Isaiah Jonathan Domas. 
Ordination authorized for David Drew Rose. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The Ohio Universalist Convention will hold its 
116th session at Woodstock June 22-25 for the pur- 
pose of presenting reports of work done during the 
past year and for consideration of plans for the coming 
year. The various auxiliaries will hold their annual 
sessions during the above-mentioned days. 

Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 


STATE CONVENTIONS 
Ohio, June 22-25, Woodstock. 
Iowa. June 13-15, Mt. Pleasant. 
Indiana. June 13-15, Muncie. 
Georgia. Aug. 7-10. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
eome to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 


During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transienta 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
Bt., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 
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Crackling 


Johnny cried pathetically every time 
the family passed the pony farm. 

“T want a pony,”’ he sobbed. 

Daddy tried to explain: “Johnny, we 
live in the city; we have no place to keep a 
pony; we have no barn. Isn’t there any- 
thing else you’d like to have?”’ 

Johnny blubberingly replied: ‘Yes, I 
want a barn.”’—EH xchange. 

ev - 

Magistrate: “So you knew your husband 
was a burglar, even before you married 
him?” 

Witness: “Yes, your honor. I’d had a 
nervous breakdown, and I figured I could 
depend on his being quiet around the 
house, at least.’’—Exchange. 

PT gk 

Having overslept himself on his wedding 
morn, the professor hastened to the station 
only to find that his train had gone. 

Half-frantic, he rushed into the post 
office and sent off the following telegram: 

“Delayed. Don’t marry till I come.’”’— 
Advance. 

A doctor received a note which read as 
follows: 

“Please call and see my husband. It’s 
his head. He’s had it off and on all yes- 
terday, and today he’s sitting with it in 
his hands between his knees.’’—Montreal 
Star. 

Father: “Son, every time you do wrong 
I get another gray hair.” 

Little Boy: ‘‘My, dad, you must ’a’ been 
awful! Look at grandpa!’”’—Eachange. 

ace 

Ship’s Officer: “‘Oh, there goes eight 
bells; excuse me, it’s my watch below.” 

The Lady: “My! Fancy your watch 
striking as loud as that!’’—Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Fred: Would you accept a pet mon- 
key?” 

Catherine: ‘‘Oh, I’ll have to ask father, 
this is so sudden.”’—Fxchange. 
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NEW FICTION 


Literature is a laboratory course in human nature. 


They Came to a River 
Allis Mc Kay 


Call the New World 
John Jennings 


Random Harvest 
James Hilton 


The Captain from Connecticut 


C. S. Forester 


The Neutral Ground . 
Frank O. Hough 


Twin Sombreros 
Zane Grey 


RECENT 


$2.75 
2.75 
2.50 
2.50 
2.75 


2.00 


NON-FICTION 


Toughen Up, America! 
V.G. Heiser 


The Time is Now! é 
Pierre Van Paassen 

Vitamins 7 age 

Henry Borsook 


2.00 


1.00 


2.00 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D.,'LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean: 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A. B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B. S., S. M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A. M., D. D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M. D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D. M. D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. 
Hoskins, Ph. D. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 
Delightfully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review coutses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 


_ Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 


Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 
Income from endowment funds is used to 


‘reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


